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SOCIALISM  IN 
AMERICA 


Socialism  is  before  the  public.  It  is  dis- 
cussed in  the  press  and  on  the  platform,  in 
open  meetings  and  in  private  circles.  It 
is  warmly  attacked  and  stoutly  defended, 
and  finds  admirers  both  among  the  learned 
and  the  ignorant.  It  is  enveloped  in  vague- 
ness. Every  civil  measure  from  universal 
franchise  to  an  eight-hour  law  or  the  pub- 
lic ownership  of  a  gas  tank,  is  styled  "So- 
cialism." Libraries  are  stocked  with  So- 
cialist literature,  and  the  Socialist  press  is 
teeming  with  explanations ;  yet  few,  we  be- 
lieve, really  understand  the  true  nature  and 
aims  of  Socialism. 

Doubtless,  if  there  be  anything  good  in 
it,  the  public  wants  to  know  it ;  and  we  be- 
lieve that  those  who  wish  to  understand 
Socialism  will  be  more  pleased  with  an  ex- 
amination of  a  summary  of  its  doctrines 
than  with  an  abstract  discussion  of  its  na- 
ture. Hence,  in  this  brochure,  we  will  ex- 
amine that  favorable  and  strong  summary 
of  Socialist  doctrine  written  by  Mr.  Al- 
gernon Lee,  editor  of  the  well-known  New 
York  Socialist  organ,  "The  Worker,"  and 
printed  in  the  American  Year  Book  En- 
cyclopedia (1903). 


We  shall  here  quote  the  summary  in 
full: 

"SOCIALISM  IN  AMERICA/' 

BY    ALGERNON  LEE,   EDITOR    OF   "  THE 
WORKER." 
(From  the  American  Almanac  and  Year  Book.) 

"No  word  has  been  more  abused  and  mis- 
understood than  the  word  "Socialist."  The 
Socialist  is  not  an  Anarchist;  they  are  op- 
posed in  theory  and  practice.  The  Social- 
ist does  not  propose  to  destroy  the  family, 
abolish  religion,  or  "divide  up"  property; 
nor  does  he  seek  to  carry  out  his  ideas  by 
riot  or  bloodshed.  The  Socialist  main- 
tains that,  with  the  present  high  develop- 
ment of  machinery,  the  private  ownership 
of  the  means  of  production  involves  the 
division  of  society  into  a  possessing  and 
non-producing  capitalist  class  and  a  produc- 
ing and  non-possessing  class  of  wage  work- 
ers, whose  interests  are  opposed,  and  that 
the  Competitive  System  of  industry  natural- 
ly leads  to  monopoly,  the  contrasts  of  ex- 
treme wealth  and  poverty,  class  rule  and 
class  strife. 

The  Socialist  appeals  to  the  working 
class  to  unite  and  use  their  political  power 
to  remove  these  evils  by  doing  away  with 
their  cause — private  ownership  in  the 
means  of  production. 

In  a  single  phrase,  Socialism  means  pub- 
lic ownership  of  the  means  of  production, 
and  working  class  control  of  the  govern- 
ment; a  chance  to  work  for  all  who  will, 
and  to  all  workers  the  full  value  of  their 
product. 

No  adequate  statement  of  the  Socialist 
position  can,  of  course,  be  given  within  the 
necessary  limits  of  such  an  article  as  this, 
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but  readers  who  desire  further  informa- 
tion can  easily  obtain  it,  for  there  are  in 
the  United  States  more  than  a  score  of 
weekly  papers  and  several  monthly  maga- 
zines devoted  exclusively  to  explaining  and 
advocating  Socialist  principles,  besides  a 
large  number  of  labor  and  other  papers  in 
sympathy  with  the  movement.  The  works 
of  Bax,  Bellamy,  Deville,  Engels,  Ferri, 
Gronlund,  Hyndman,  Kautsky,  Marx,  Mor- 
ris, Simons,  Vail  and  many  other  Socialist 
writers  may  be  found  in  any  good  public 
library;  and  Socialist  speakers  are  to  be 
heard  in  every  considerable  city  or  town 
in  the  land. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  truth 
or  fallacy  of  the  theories  advanced  by  the 
Socialist,  or  of  the  wisdom  or  folly  of  his 
propositions,  all  thoughtful  men  agree  that 
Socialism  can  no  longer  be  ignored.  Until 
recently  Socialism  was  commonly  regarded 
as  a  thing  of  foreign  birth  and  nature.  It 
is  true  that  the  movement  first  took  definite 
form  in  Germany,  and  that  there  it  has 
still  its  greatest  strength ;  but  it  has  sprung 
up  and  grown  also  in  France,  in  England, 
in  Italy,  in  every  country  in  Europe,  in  the 
United  States,  and  even  in  Japan.  Socialism 
is  international;  it  arises  wherever  modern 
industry  takes  root. 

The  first  national  campaign  of  the  So- 
cialists in  this  country  was  in  1888.  They 
polled  only  2,068  votes.  Not  discouraged 
in  the  least,  they  redoubled  their  activity, 
and  in  the  congressional  elections  of  1890 
increased  their  vote  to  13,331.  In  1892  the 
vote  rose  to  21,157;  in  1894,  to  33,133;  in 
1896,  to  36,564,  and  in  1898  to  91,749. 

At  this  point,  there  came  a  division  in 
the  Socialist  ranks.   One  faction,  impatient 


of  what  they  thought  the  excessive  conser- 
vatism of  the  trade  unions,  inaugurated  a 
systematic  attack  on  these  organizations, 
with  the  object  of  destroying  them  and 
thus  "clearing  the  ground"  for  unions  on 
new  lines.  This  faction  keeps  the  old  name 
of  "Socialist  Labor  Party."  The  other 
branch  of  the  movement  is  known  natural- 
ly as  the  "Socialist  Party,"  and  in  the  state 
of  New  York  as  the  "Social  Democratic 
Party."  This  body,  whilst  holding  itself 
free  to  criticise  the  trade  unions,  maintains 
fraternal  relations  with  them,  supports 
them  in  their  battles,  and  seeks  to  influence 
them  by  methods  of  discussion  and  educa- 
tion. 

In  the  National  election  of  1900  the  anti- 
union Socialist  Labor  Party  polled  34,191 
votes;  the  Socialist  Party,  with  Eugene 
Debs  and  Job  Harriman  as  its  candidates, 
had  96,918. 

The  State  and  Congressional  elections  of 
1902  give  the  Socialist  Party  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  votes.  They  have  three 
members  in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature, 
and  Aldermen  or  other  officers  in  a  large 
number  of  cities  and  towns  in  Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin  and  Iowa.  It  is  the  fixed  policy 
of  the  Socialists  to  avoid  "entangling  al- 
liances," never  fusing  or  compromising 
in  order  to  gain  votes.  This  policy  ac- 
counts for  the  slow  but  steady  growth  of 
the  party  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
in  other  countries. 

Socialists  believe  that  all  the  forces  of 
industrial  evolution  are  working  together 
toward  the  downfall  of  capitalism  and  the 
establishment  of  the  co-operative  common- 
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wealth.  They  are  satisfied,  therefore,  with 
apparently  small  immediate  results. 

The  typical  Socialist — in  distinction  from 
the  wild-eyed  and  bushy-whiskered  crea- 
tion of  the  cartoonist — is  a  rather  quiet  and 
thoughtful  workingman,  serene  in  time  of 
trouble  and  self-contained  in  the  day  of 
victory.  He  realizes  that  the  world  will 
move  on  very  well  after  he  is  dead,  but 
remembers  that  while  he  lives,  it  is  his 
business  to  help  the  world  move.  He  con- 
siders himself  an  ally  of  the  eternal  laws 
of  nature,  and  is  proud  to  do  his  little  part 
in  the  great  cause.,, 

EXAMINATION  OF  THE  SUMMARY 
OF  SOCIALISM. 

We  have  here  given  in  full  the  exposition 
Socialism  by  Mr.  Lee.  We  shall  now 
take  up  and  examine  its  various  proposi- 
tions by  the  lights  to  which  he  has  re- 
ferred us,  viz.,  the  teachings  of  interna- 
tional Socialist  authorities. 

ABUSE  OF  THE  WORD  "SOCIAL- 
IST." 

Mr.  Lee  tells  us  :  "No  word  has  been 
more  abused  and  misunderstood  than  the 
word  'Socialist/ "  In  this  he  is  right. 
Various  theories  of  political  economy  are 
styled  Socialism.  But  notwithstanding  the 
numerous  applications  of  the  word,  con- 
fusion is  now  avoided  by  the  fact  that  the 
word  Socialist,  standing  alone,  without  any 
modification,  has  been  appropriated  by  the 
Marx-Engels  modern  or  scientific  school, 
which  has  spread  rapidly  throughout  Eu- 
rope and  America,  and  which  advocates,  as 


Bax  tells  us,  an  ethical,  religious  and  po- 
litical revolution  as  a  consequence  of  the 
economic  one.  It  is  this  class  of  Socialists 
which  the  Socialist  press  and  party  uphold, 
which  Mr.  Lee  advocates — as  evident  from 
his  list  of  authorities — and  against  which 
we  inveigh.  The  word  "Socialist"  without 
modification  may  then  be  said  to  be 
"abused"  when  applied  to  him  who  advo- 
cates the  adjustment  of  wealth  and  so- 
cial conditions  according  to  the  Chris- 
tian law.  He  should  be  styled  "Christian" 
Socialist.  Again  the  word  should  be  modi- 
fied when  applied  to  him  who  advocates  a 
strong  paternal  government.  He  should  be 
called  "State"  Socialist.  To  those  who  ad- 
vocate merely  economic  changes  and  whose 
Socialism  stops  at  public  ownership,  So- 
cialists themselves  apply  the  epithet 
"Utopian."  The  word  "Socialist,"  when 
stripped  of  all  modifying  words,  being  now 
properly  understood,  we  may  take  up  and 
examine  with  confidence  the  remaining 
propositions  of  the  summary. 

IS  THE  SOCIALIST  AN  ANARCHIST? 

Mr.  Lee  tells  us:  "The  Socialist  is  not 
an  Anarchist." 

An  Anarchist  is  one  who  repudiates  any 
kind  of  external  government.  His  theory 
leads  him  to  the  point  of  open  violence. 

The  International  Association  of  Work- 
ingmen,  founded  by  Marx,  the  father  of 
Socialism,  and  Bakunin,  in  London  (1865), 
is  certainly  Anarchistic  in  its  spirit.  Karl 
Marx  declared  at  the  Congress  of  the 
Hague  (1872)  :  "In  most  countries  of  Eu- 
rope violence  must  be  the  lever  of  our  so- 
cial reform.    We  must  finally  have  re- 


course  to  violence  in  order  to  establish  the 
rule  of  labor.  The  revolution  must  be  uni- 
versal, and  we  find  a  conspicuous  example 
in  the  Commune  of  Paris,  which  has  failed 
because  in  other  capitals — Berlin  and  Mad- 
rid— a  simultaneous  revolutionary  movement 
did  not  break  out  in  connection  with  the 
mighty  upheaval  of  the  proletariat  in 
Paris." 

Bebel  is  not  far  behind  his  master.  In 
the  German  Reichstag,  commenting  on  the 
occurrence  in  Paris,  he  said :  "These  events 
are  but  a  slight  skirmish  in  the  war  which 
the  proletariat  is  prepared  to  wage  against 
all  palaces." 

The  "Communist  Manifesto,"  which  is 
looked  upon  by  Socialists  as  their  "Decla- 
ration of  Independence,"  is  Anarchistic ;  for 
whilst  it  advocates  the  overthrow  of  all  ex- 
isting governments,  either  by  vote  or 
violence,  it  fails  to  substitute  any  definite 
form  of  external  government.  The  Social- 
ist parties  throughout  the  world  are  allied 
with  the  International  Association  of  Work- 
ingmen. 

The  greater  number  of  Socialists,  we  be- 
lieve, are  conservative,  and  use  a  repressive 
influence  upon  the  advocates  of  violence, 
whom  they  style  "Anarchists,"  and  expel 
from  their  Associations.  During  the  pres- 
ent year  (1904)  almost  one-half  of  the 
members  of  the  Socialist  party  in  the  city 
of  Chicago  were  expelled  as  Anarchists. 

In  answer,  then,  to  the  question :  "Is  the 
Socialist  an  Anarchist?"  we  might  reply: 
"That  depends  upon  the  Socialist."  For 
whilst  all  Anarchists  are  Socialists,  not  all 
Socialists  are  Anarchists.  However,  as  the 
word  "Anarchist"  is  now  held  to  be  an  op- 
probrious epithet,  and  is  repudiated  by  the 
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great  majority  of  Socialists  themselves,  we 
will  generously  concede  that,  though  So- 
cialism breeds  Anarchism — The  Socialist 
himself  is  not  necessarily  an  Anarchist. 

DOES  THE  SOCIALIST  PROPOSE  TO 
DESTROY  THE  FAMILY? 

The  Editor  of  the  "Worker"  says:  "The 
Socialist  does  not  propose  to  destroy  the 
family;' 

The  family  is  constituted  by  marriage ; 
and  the  only  marriage  recognized  by  civil- 
ized nations  is  the  monogamic  marriage, 
or  permanent  union  between  one  man  and 
one  woman. 

Monogamic  marriage  alone  is  in  strict 
conformity  with  nature,  and  is  confirmed 
and  emphasized  by  the  revealed  word  of 
God:  "Wherefore  a  man  shall  leave  father 
and  mother  and  shall  cleave  to  his  wife ; 
and  they  shall  be  two  in  one  flesh/'  "But 
to  them  that  are  married,  not  I,  but  the 
Lord  commandeth,  that  the  wife  depart 
not  from  her  husband ;  and  if  she  depart, 
that  she  remain  unmarried,  or  be  recon- 
ciled to  her  husband.  And  let  not  the  hus- 
band put  away  his  wife." 

For  light  upon  the  propositions  laid 
down  in  his  summary  of  Socialism,  Mr. 
Lee  has  kindly  referred  us  to  the  writings 
of  the  leading  Socialist  authors  and  lec- 
turers, and  to  the  periodicals  of  accredited 
writers.    For  this  we  are  very  thankful. 

Summaries,  like  political  platforms,  are 
tactical,  and  are  often  more  praised  for 
what  they  conceal  than  for  what  they  in- 
sert. On  the  question  of  the  family,  then, 
let  us  hear  from  the  Socialist  authors  re- 
commended by  Mr.  Lee — men  who  lead  the 
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movement  and  whose  words  are  daily  re- 
printed by  the  entire  Socialist  press. 

Frederick  Engels  writes:  "Three  great 
obstacles  block  the  path  of  social  reform — 
private  property,  religion  and  the  present 
form  of  marriage." 

Marx  and  Engels,  in  the  "Communist 
Manifesto,"  tell  us:  "It  is  self-evident  that 
the  abolition  of  the  present  system  of  pro- 
duction must  bring  with  it  the  abolition  of 
the  community  of  women — present  mar- 
riage— springing  from  that  system  of  pros- 
titution, both  public  and  private." 

Liebknecht  says:  "Socialism  will  destroy 
prostitution,  whether  it  walk  ashamed  under 
the  mantle  of  marriage  for  wealth  or  con- 
venience, or  whether  it  run  shameless, 
painted  and  naked  upon  the  streets." 

Edward  Carpenter,  praised  by  such  lead- 
ing Socialists  as  Leonard  D.  Abbott  and 
Marion  C.  Wentworth,  says:  "Let  woman 
insist  on  her  right  to  speak,  dress,  think, 
act,  and,  above  all,  to  use  her  sex  as  she 
deems  best;  let  her  face  the  scorn  and  the 
ridicule;  let  her  lose  her  own  life  if  she 
likes." 

Morris  and  Bax,  in  "Socialism,  Its 
Growth  and  Outcome"  (pp.  299  and  300), 
write:  "Thus  a  new  development  of  the 
family  would  take  place  on  the  basis,  not 
of  a  predetermined  life-long  business  ar- 
rangement to  be  formally  and  nominally 
held  to,  irrespective  of  circumstances,  but 
on  mutual  inclination  and  affection,  an  as- 
sociation terminable  at  the  will  of  either 
party." 

Bax  says  in,  "Outlook  from  the  New 
Standpoint"  (p.  160)  :  "Meanwhile  we 
ought  to  combat  by  every  means  within 
our  power  the  metaphysical  dogma  of  the 
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inherent  sanctity  of  the  monogamic  prin- 
ciple." 

Ferri  says:  "The  monogamic  marriage 
hides,  beneath  its  pall  of  forgetfulness,  the 
tortures  of  hunger  and  servile  labor,  and 
permanently  enervates  the  energy  of  the 
individual,  and  to  this  extent  performs  a 
function  to  the  ruling  class." 

Bebel,  in  "Woman,"  says:  "We  must 
ascertain  which  form  of  marriage  is  the 
more  moral — a  marriage  founded  on  the 
bourgeois  idea  of  property,  or  a  marriage 
founded  on  the  free  untrammeled  choice 
of  love,  such  as  is  only  possible  in  a  So- 
cialistic society." 

Engels,  in  the  "Origin  of  the  Family," 
says :  "Monogamy  was  caused  by  economic 
(food)  conditions.  With  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  means  of  producing  into  col- 
lective property,  the  monogamous  family 
ceases  to  be  the  economic  unit  of  society. 
The  private  household  becomes  a  social  in- 
dustry. Care  and  education  of  the  children 
become  a  public  matter.  Society  (Social- 
ist) cares  equally  for  all  children,  legal  or 
illegal.  When  the  children  are  deprived  of 
inheritance  and  are  thrown  upon  the  public, 
the  woman  becomes  free." 

Hence  it  is  evident  that,  in  place  of  the 
present  system  of  marriage  and  family — 
which  Socialists  deride  as  a  function  of  the 
ruling  class,  slavery  and  private  prostitu- 
tion— Socialists  would  substitute  marriage 
founded  on  sex  fondness,  and  terminable  at 
the  will  of  either  party.  The  words  of 
Bax  and  Marx  are  especially  plain — "ter- 
minable at  the  will  of  either  party."  There- 
fore, terminable  in  a  year,  a  month,  an 
hour — and  with  perfect  liberty  to  contract 


a  new  alliance  as  often  as  love-lust  may  de- 
sire.   Think  of  it! 

In  view  of  the  testimony  offered,  which 
can  be  indefinitely  multiplied  by  reference 
to  the  Socialist  press,  we  regret  to  announce 
that,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Comrade 
Lee — The  Socialist  does  propose  to  destroy 
the  family. 

DOES  THE  SOCIALIST  PROPOSE  TO 
ABOLISH  RELIGION  ? 

Our  Editor  says:  "The  Socialist  does 
not  propose  to  abolish  religion." 

Religion,  as  understood  by  civilized  peo- 
ples, embraces  the  relations  between  God 
and  man,  and  between  man  and  man,  found- 
ed on  the  natural  order  and  revealed  by 
God  to  man  in  the  Old  and  New  Law. 

On  the  subject  of  Religion,  let  us  hear 
from  the  founders,  thinkers  and  eminent 
authors  of  Socialism. 

Marx  writes:  "Man  makes  religion,  not 
religion  man.  The  abolition  of  religion,  as 
the  deceptive  happiness  of  the  people,  is  a 
necessary  condition  for  their  true  happi- 
ness." 

Engels  says  in  "Condition  of  the  Working 
Class":  "Necessity  will  force  working- 
men  to  abandon  the  remnants  of  a  belief 
which,  as  they  will  more  and  more  clearly 
perceive,  serves  only  to  make  them  weak 
and  resigned  to  their  fate." 

"James  Leatham,  in  "Socialism  and  Char- 
acter," writes:  "While  all  of  us  are  thus 
indifferent  to  the  Church,  many  of  us  are 
frankly  hostile  to  her.  Marx,  Lassalle  and 
Engels,  among  the  earlier  Socialists ;  Mor- 
ris, Bax,  Hyndman,  Guesde  and  Bebel, 
among  the  present  day  Socialists,  are  all 
more  or  less  avowed  Atheists ;  and  what  is 
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true  of  the  more  notable  men  of  the  party, 
is  almost  equally  true  of  the  rank  and  file 
the  world  over." 

Bebel  says:  "The  ruling  classes  seek  to 
preserve  religion  as  a  means  of  upholding 
their  supremacy."  , 

Ferri  says:  "It  is  true  that  Marxian  So- 
cialism, since  the  congress  held  in  Erfurt 
(1891),  has  rightly  declared  that  religious 
beliefs  are  private  affairs." 

Ferri  goes  on:  "Socialism  knows  and 
foresees  that  religious  beliefs  are  destined 
to  perish  by  atrophy  with  the  extension  of 
even  elementary  scientific  (social)  culture." 

George  D.  Herron,  the  much  married 
American  Secretary  of  the  International 
Socialist  Party,  writes:  "Christianity  to- 
day stands  for  what  is  lowest  and  basest 
in  life.  To  take  on  Christianity,  would  be 
for  Socialism  to  take  Judas  to  its  bosom." 

Achille  Loria,  the  Italian  Socialist,  at- 
tacking religion,  says:  "We  understand 
how,  in  order  to  guarantee  the  persistence 
of  so  absurd  and  contradictory  a  system 
(as  property),  it  is  necessary  to  draw  (as 
religion  does)  upon  all  the  passions  and 
sentiments  of  human  nature  (as  fear)  and 
corrupt  them  at  their  purest  source,  and 
transfer  them  to  the  service  of  this  mon- 
strous engine  of  iniquity  (capitalism)." 

Kautsky  tells  us:  "In  France  we  must 
demand  the  dissolution  of  the  (religious) 
orders,  and  the  confiscation  of  their  prop- 
erty." 

Charles  Kerr,  the  American  Socialist,  in 
the  American  paper,  the  "Worker,"  writes 
of  the  Churches:  "Their  whole  influence  is 
on  the  side  of  whatever  will  best  serve  to 
strengthen  the  rule  of  the  capitalist  class." 

Bax  informs  us  in  "Socialism  and  Re- 
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ligion" :  "In  what  sense  Socialism  is  not 
religious  will  now  be  made  clear.  It  utterly 
despises  'the  other  world/  with  all  of  its 
stage  properties ;  that  is,  the  present  re- 
ligion. " 

Representative  James  F.  Carey  of  Haver- 
hill, before  the  Channing  Club  of  Boston 
Square,  said :  "Not  all  the  hypocrisy  of  the 
pulpit  can  possibly  destroy  the  rock  upon 
which  we  of  the  despised  working  class 
build  our  philosophy." 

Emile  Vandervelde,  the  Socialist  mem- 
ber of  the  Belgian  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
writing  for  the  Social  Democrat,  January, 
1903,  said:  "Can  a  sincere  believer  follow 
the  Church's  teachings  and  yet  be  a  So- 
cialist? We  are  bound  to  admit  that,  both 
in  philosophy  and  politics,  there  must  be 
war  between  Socialism  and  the  Church." 

The  People's  Press,  Chicago,  January 
10th,  1903,  says :  "Now  that  the  Holy  (  ?) 
Church  has  come  out  and  declared  openly 
against  Socialism,  the  Socialists  must 
either  come  out  the  same  way  and  declare 
against  and  fight  the  hoary  Beast,  'Mother 
of  Harlots' — Rome !  or  shut  up  shop ! ! !" — 
Editorial. 

The  "Worker,"  New  York,  May  1st, 
1903,  says:  "For  us,  we  fear  the  enmity  of 
the  (Catholic)  Church  less  than  its  friend- 
ship, and  this  we  should  say  equally  of  any 
other  church,  or  any  other  organization, 
accepting  the  capitalist  ideal." 

"Appeal  to  Reason,"  April  nth,  1903, 
tells  us:  "Instead  of  advancing  with  the 
times,  we  see  them  (the  preachers)  engaged 
in  the  mad  attempt  to  fall  into  the  spokes 
of  the  whirling  wheels  of  progress,  and  of 
grafting  mediaeval  superstitions  into  the 
mental  life  of  a  society  living  under  funda- 
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mentally  revolutionized  economic  condi- 
tions." 

"The  Comrade, "  New  York,  April,  1903, 
says:  "It  is  for  us  to  proclaim  and  defend 
our  own  Social  faith.  If  that  is  not  in  ac- 
cord with  the  teachings  of  the  Church — 
well,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  Church." 

Some  abettors  of  Socialism  tell  us  that 
Socialism  is  entirely  economic,  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  religion  and  the  family. 
These  men  are  only  economic  Socialists. 
Let  them  listen  to  a  world-wide  leader  and 
author. 

Bax,  in  the  Commonwealth,  Vol.  IV,  No. 
116,  in  his  review  of  Kirkup,  says:  "But 
this  economic — and — nothing — but — econ- 
omic Socialism  is  a  metaphysical  abstrac- 
tion. One  of  the  greatest  insights  of  Marx 
was  that  of  the  connection  of  the  economic 
with  the  other  aspects  of  human  life.  And 
Socialism,  as  a  revolutionary  theory  of  so- 
ciety, implies  an  ethical,  religious  and  po- 
litical revolution  as  a  consequence  of  the 
economic  one." 

The  evidence  which  we  have  here  gath- 
ered, and  which  can  be  multiplied  indefinite- 
ly, is  sufficient  to  convince  any  unprejudiced 
mind  that  Mr.  Algernon  Lee  is  wrong,  and 
that  truly — The  Socialist  does  propose  to 
abolish  religion. 

DOES  THE  SOCIALIST  PROPOSE  TO 
DIVIDE  UP  PROPERTY? 

Mr.  Lee  informs  us:  "The  Socialist  does 
not  propose  to  divide  up  property." 

Well,  no !  and  yes !  No'  one  who  under- 
stands Socialism  supposes  that  the  Social- 
ist advocates  the  dividing  up  equally  of 
land  and  produce  and  capital,  giving  to  each 
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person  so  many  acres,  so  many  coats,  so 
much  bread,  and  so  many  dollars,  with  the 
right  to  possess  and  exchange  these  things. 
But  the  Socialist  does  propose  that  the  pub- 
lic, by  confiscation — or  purchase,  if  possi- 
ble— take  possession  of  all  land  and  capital 
and  productive  property,  and  give  to  each 
an  equal  right  and  share  in  the  output. 
And,  in  this  sense, — The  Socialist  does  pro- 
pose to  divide  up  property." 

DOES   THE   SOCIALIST   SEEK  TO 
CARRY  OUT  HIS  IDEAS  BY 
RIOT  AND  BLOODSHED? 

The  Editor  of  the  "Worker"  says :  "The 
Socialist  does  not  seek  to  carry  out  his 
ideas  by  riot  and  bloodshed." 

From  the  days  of  the  French  Commune 
two  classes  have  existed  amongst  Social- 
ists. Some  have  advocated  the  slow  pro- 
cedure of  education,  and  the  gaining  of 
political  power  through  the  ballot.  The 
other  some  have  urged  violence  and  imme- 
diate resort  to  physical  force.  This  latter 
class  has  always  been  in  the  minority,  and 
has  been  restrained  by  the  cooler  heads  of 
the  party.  But,  from  many  suspicious  de- 
clarations and  actions,  the  impression  has 
grown  that,  were  it  possible  by  violence  to 
seize  upon  the  government  and  inaugurate 
the  Social  regime,  the  majority  would  not 
long  be  held  in  restraint  by  sanctimonious 
scruples. 

Marx,  the  father  of  Socialism,  tells  us 
in  the  Hague  Congress  (1872):  "In  most 
countries  of  Europe  violence  must  be  the 
lever  of  our  Social  reform."  And,  if  he 
restricted  the  necessity  of  violence  to  Eu- 
rope, is  it  not  because  he  imagined  that  out- 
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side  of  Europe  success  could  be  gained 
without  it?  What,  then,  if  violence  should 
be  thought  necessary  in  the  United  States, 
and  with  it  riot  and  bloodshed? 

ARE  THE  INTERESTS  OF  THE  P<  AS- 
SESSING   CLASS    AND  THE 
WAGE-WORKERS  OPPOSED? 

Mr.  Lee  tells  us :  "The  Socialist  main- 
tains that,  with  the  present  high  develop- 
ment of  machinery,  the  private  ownership 
of  the  means  of  production  involves  the 
division  of  society  into  a  possessing  and 
non-producing  capitalist  class,  and  a  pro- 
ducing and  non-possessing  class  of  wage- 
workers,  whose  interests  are  opposed." 

The  development  of  machinery  has  pro- 
duced a  revolution  in  the  industrial  world, 
and  the  opinions  of  men  are  divided  as  to 
whether  the  development  of  machinery  has 
proved  a  benefit  or  a  curse.  Statistics  are 
arrayed  in  big  heaps — on  the  one  side,  to 
show  the  greater  number  of  men  now  em- 
ployed and  the  cheapening  of  the  cost  of 
living;  and,  on  the  other  side,  to  show  the 
lessening  of  the  number  of  independent 
tradesmen  and  the  precariousness  of  em- 
ployment. That  the  private  ownership  of 
the  means  of  production  involves  the  divi- 
sion of  society  into  a  possessing  and  non- 
possessing  class  is  a  truism.  Classes  exist 
by  nature;  they  have  always  existed,  and 
all  the  powers  of  earth  cannot  destroy 
them.  But  a  non-producing  capitalist  class 
is  unknown,  at  least,  in  our  country.  Cap- 
italists, we  believe,  are  only  too  eager  to 
produce;  and  both  their  money  and  brains 
are  always  at  the  disposal  of  promising 
enterprise.     They  take  great  risks,  and 
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where  one  succeeds,  a  dozen  fail;  and  the 
wages  paid  are  part  of  capital  itself.  Nor 
will  thinking  men  agree  that  the  interests 
of  capital  and  labor  are  opposed. 

John  Mitchell,  in  his  able  book,  'The 
Labor  Problem/'  says  rightly:  "There  is  no 
necessary  hostility  between  capital  and 
labor.  Neither  can  do  without  the  other; 
each  has  evolved  from  the  other.  The  la- 
borer and  the  capitalist  are  both  men  with 
the  virtues  and  vices  of  men,  and  each 
wishes  at  times  more  than  his  share.  Yet, 
broadly  considered,  the  interest  of  the  one 
is  the  interest  of  the  other." 

DOES  THE  COMPETITIVE  SYSTEM 
OF  INDUSTRY  NATURALLY 
LEAD  TO  MONOPOLY,  THE 
CONTRASTS  OF  EXTREME 
WEALTH  AND  POVERTY, 
CLASS  RULE  AND  CLASS 
STRIFE? 

The  author  of  the  summary  asserts  that 
competition  leads  to  all  of  these  results. 

It  is  not  competition,  but  a  want  of  com- 
petition, we  believe,  that  leads  to  monopoly. 
Competition  is  the  life  of  trade,  the  soul 
of  enterprise.  It  should  be  the  part  of  gov- 
vernment  to  encourage  and  sustain  com- 
petition ;  for,  though  it  begets  waste,  it 
gives  more  employment,  and  produces  a 
more  energetic  citizenship. 

That  competition  leads  to  the  contrasts 
of  extreme  wealth  and  poverty,  class  rule 
and  class  strife,  is  in  some  sense  true.  Evils 
abound,  but  there  is  no  wisdom  in  avoid- 
ing lesser  evils  by  embracing  greater  ones. 
The  evils  from  which  we  suffer  spring 
from  greed  and  want  of  charity,  and  can 
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be  ameliorated  only  by  infusing  into  the 
minds  of  men  deeper  sentiments  of  religion 
and  brotherly  love. 

If  competition  has  led  to  extreme  poverty 
and  class  strife,  how  is  it  that  statistics 
show  that  nowhere  have  workingmen  been 
so  well  paid,  and  have  enjoyed  so  much 
liberty  as  here  in  America?  And  how  is 
it  that  foreign  workmen  in  such  continuous 
streams  pour  into  our  country  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enjoying  our  wealth?  More  than 
eight  million  families  in  our  country  are 
landowners,  and  more  than  eleven  million 
families  enjoy  wealth.  If  it  be  answered 
that  this  distribution  has,  in  great  part, 
been  brought  about  by  conservative  labor 
unions,  then  let  us  rejoice  in  their  effective- 
ness and  extend  to  them  a  hearty  support. 

CAPTURE  OF  THE  STATE. 

Mr.  Lee  tells  us :  "The  Socialist  appeals 
to  the  working  class  to  use  their  political 
power." 

For  what  purpose  is  this  political  power 
to  be  used?  All  true  Socialists  agree  with 
Marx  and  Engels,  who,  in  the  Manifesto, 
say:  "Socialists  openly  declare  that  their 
ends  can  be  attained  only  by  the  forcible 
overthrow  of  all  existing  social  conditions." 
Amongst  which,  of  course,  the  State  comes 
first. 

The  modern  State,  whether  Monarchic 
or  Democratic,  is  considered,  in  the  Social- 
ist philosophy,  to  be  a  result  of  class  strug- 
gle, and  a  capitalist  machine  which  must 
disappear  with  all  class  distinctions  when 
the  hopes  of  Socialism  are  realized. 

The  State,  they  tell  us,  is  but  a  form  of 
repression,  and  in  the  co-operative  universal 
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commonwealth  all  repression  will  cease — 
man  will  be  free. 

Frederick  Engels,  in  "Socialism:  Scien- 
tific and  Utopian,"  says  (p.  76)  :  "As  soon 
as  there  is  no  longer  any  social  class  to  be 
held  in  subjection,  as  soon  as  class  rule  and 
the  individual  struggle  for  existence,  based 
upon  our  present  anarchy  in  production, 
with  collisions  and  excesses  arising  there- 
from, are  removed,  nothing  more  remains 
to  be  repressed,  and  a  special  repressive 
force — a  State — is  no  longer  necessary/' 

Again,  Engels  says  in  "The  Origin  of 
the  Family"  (p.  211)  :  "Hence  these  classes 
must  fall  as  inevitably  as  they  once  arose. 
The  State  must  irrevocably  fall  with  them." 
On  page  208:  "The  modern  representa- 
tive State  is  the  tool  of  the  capitalist  ex- 
ploiters of  wage  labor.  The  place  of  a  gov- 
ernment over  persons  is  taken  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  things.  The  State  is  not 
abolished;  it  dies  out." 

Gabriel  Deville,  in  "The  State  and  So- 
cialism," says:  "The  State  is  the  public 
power  of  coercion,  created  and  maintained 
in  human  societies  by  their  division  into 
classes,  and  which,  having  force  at  its  dis- 
posal, makes  laws  and  levies  taxes.  Be- 
fore classes  came  into  existence  there  was 
no  State;  when  classes  shall  cease  to  exist, 
there  will  be  no  State." 

Bebel,  in  "Woman,  Past,  Present  and 
Future,"  says:  "The  State  is  the  organiza- 
tion of  force  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
existing  relations  of  property  and  social 
rule." 

Marx  and  Engels  in  the  "Manifesto," 
say:  "Political  power,  properly  so  called, 
is  merely  the  organized  power  of  one  class 
for  oppressing  the  other." 
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Bax,  in  "Outlook  from  the  New  Stand- 
point" (p.  103),  says:  "That  ultimately 
civil  law  must  disappear  with  the  last  ves- 
tiges of  modern  civilization,  no  Socialist 
will  refuse  to  admit." 

We  have  now  acted  upon  the  advice  of 
Mr.  Lee.  We  have  consulted  the  founders 
of  Socialist  philosophy,  and  Socialist  writ- 
ers of  international  reputation.  We  have 
found  them  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that 
government — the  State  under  all  forms — is 
nought  but  repression,  a  capitalist  machine, 
the  bulwark  of  class  divisions,  and,  there- 
fore, must  and  should  die  out.  Hence  may 
we  not  conclude  that  the  class  conscious 
Socialist,  to  speak  it  mildly,  is,  by  his  very 
principles,  unfriendly  to  the  government 
under  which  he  lives,  and  seeks  the  capture 
of  the  State  in  order  to  destroy  it? 

THE  SOCIALIST  "STATE,"  OR  CO- 
OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION. 

The  question  is  often  asked :  What  would 
Socialists  substitute  for  the  State  ?  Social- 
ists tell  us  plainly  that  they  propose  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  present  State,  or  Government, 
a  board  of  supervisors,  who  will  have  no 
authority  over  persons,  but  only  over 
things  to  be  administered.  The  words  of 
one  prominent  Socialist  writer  will  give  us 
the  opinion  of  all. 

Charles  Vail,  in  "Modern  Socialism, " 
writes  (p.  74)  :  "This  national  board  will 
be  nothing  but  a  body  of  administrators. 
They  will  be  merely  trusted  agents  to  do 
a  particular  work.  They  will  be,  in  no 
sense,  governors  or  rulers;  or,  if  anybody 
should  choose  to  call  their  supervision  and 
control  'government/  it  will,  at  all  events 


rather  be  a  government  over  things  than 
over  men,  for  they  decree  no  laws.  Chiefs 
of  industrial  departments  will  form  the 
national  board  of  administration. "  As  So- 
cialism aims  at  internationalism,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  national  boards  would  be  subject 
to  international  supervisors. 

Should  anyone,  in  his  simplicity,  forget 
himself  so  far  as  to  ask  the  Socialist,  what 
authority  would  exist  over  persons  to  com- 
pel justice  and  punish  crime,  he  would  be 
met  with  a  smile  and  the  answer  that,  under 
Socialism,  there  would  be  no  crime.  Men 
women  and  children  would  at  once  be  per- 
fect. When  each  owns  all,  no  one  steals ; 
when  all  are  brothers,  no  one  wrangles ; 
when  everyone  has  all  he  can  drink,  no  one 
gets  drunk ;  when  all  women  are  common, 
no  one  commits  adultery;  when  all  are 
bosses,  every  man  obeys ;  when  every  ap- 
petite is  satisfied,  all  men  are  angels. 

THE  APPEAL   OF   SOCIALISM  TO 
THE  WORKING  CLASS. 

Mr.  Lee  informs  us :  "The  Socialist  ap- 
peals to  the  working  class  to  unite  and  use 
their  political  power  to  remove  these  evils 
by  doing  away  with  their  cause — private 
ownership  in  the  means  of  production. " 

The  working  class  in  the  United  States 
is  largely  composed  of  intelligent,  indus- 
trious and  thrifty  men.  They  are  perfectly 
alive  to  their  own  interests,  and  are  not 
ignorant  of  the  evils  which  surround  them. 
Whilst  rejoicing  in  their  opportunities  for 
advancement  in  position  and  wealth,  they 
build  their  hopes  for  constant  improvement, 
not  on  the  wild  theories  of  social  changes, 
but  on  the  strength  of  conservative  de- 
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mands  crystallized  in  the  motto,  "A  fair 
day's  pay  for  a  fair  day's  work."  For  the 
enforcement  of  their  just  demands  they 
rightly  judge  that  it  is  necessary  for  work- 
ingmen  to  unite  in  labor  unions,  which, 
when  federated  into  one  grand  organization, 
attending  strictly  to  labor  business  and  un- 
fettered by  alliance  with  any  political 
party — Republican,  Democratic,  Populist  or 
Socialist — will  produce  the  best  results  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  labor  class. 

Mr.  Samuel  Gompers  and  Mr.  John 
Mitchell  are  eminent  as  founders  and  coun- 
sellors in  the  greatest  labor  organization 
on  earth — The  American  Federation  of 
Labor. 

THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF 
LABOR,   WHICH  SOCIALISTS 
SEEK  TO  CONTROL. 

"The  American  Federation  of  Labor  was 
organized  in  a  convention  of  the  trades- 
unions  held  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  December, 
1886.  The  object  of  its  organization  is  to 
render  employment  and  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence less  precarious  by  securing  for  the 
workingman  an  equitable  share  of  the  fruits 
of  his  toil.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  or- 
ganization is  evidence  that  its  efforts  on  be- 
half of  the  toiler  have  been  appreciated,  for 
the  development  of  the  Trade  Union,  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  numerical  expan- 
sion and  that  of  practical  results,  has  been 
marvellously  rapid. 

"The  American  Federation  of  Labor  is 
composed  of  international,  national,  State, 
central  and  local  unions,  and  it  now  un- 
doubtedly represents  the  great  bulk  of  or- 
ganized labor  in  the  United  States  and 


Canada.  It  aims  to  give  to  all  organizations 
in  its  ranks  recognition  in  all  phases  of 
the  labor  field;  to  secure  in  cases  of  boy- 
cotts, strikes  and  lock-outs,  attentive  hear- 
ing before  all  affiliated  bodies,  and  to  ren- 
der all  possible  financial  aid  when  such  as- 
sistance is  necessary.  It  embraces  four 
hundred  and  six  central  unions,  and  one 
thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
local  unions  not  attached  to  national  or  in- 
ternational bodies.  Its  organizers,  of  whom 
there  are  eight  hundred,  act  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  President,  and  their  efforts  in 
arousing  interest  in  the  work  of  well  or- 
ganized trade-unionism  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful that  the  aggregate  membership  is 
now  estimated  at  more  than  two  millions. 
While  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  weekly 
and  monthly  periodicals  are  published  by 
various  unions  throughout  the  country,  the 
official  organ  of  the  Federation  is  "The  Fed- 
erationist,"  edited  by  Mr.  Samuel  Gompers, 
and  published  monthly  at  the  headquarters 
of  the  organization,  No.  423  G  Street,  N. 
W.,  Washington,  D.  C." 

DEMANDS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FED- 
ERATION OF  LABOR. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
through  petition,  through  the  aid  of  legis- 
lative committees,  and  through  all  legiti- 
mate means,  short  of  alliance  with  political 
parties,  makes  the  following  demands: 

1.  Compulsory  education. 

2.  Direct  legislation  through  the  initia- 
tive and  referendum. 

3.  A  legal  work-day  of  not  more  than 
eight  hours. 
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4.  Sanitary  inspection  of  workshop, 
mine  and  home. 

5.  Liability  of  employers  for  injury  to 
health,  body  and  life. 

6.  The  abolition  of  the  contract  system 
in  all  public  work. 

7.  The  abolition  of  the  sweating  sys- 
tem. 

8.  The  municipal  ownership  of  street 
cars,  water-works  and  gas  and  electric 
plants  for  public  distribution  of  light,  heat 
and  power. 

9.  The  nationalization  of  telegraph,  tele- 
phones, railroads  and  mines. 

10.  The  abolition  of  the  monopoly  sys- 
tem of  land-holding,  and  substituting  there- 
for a  title  of  occupancy  and  use  only. 

11.  The  repeal  of  all  conspiracy  and 
penal  laws — affecting  seamen  and  other 
workers — now  incorporated  in  the  federal 
and  state  laws  of  the  United  States. 

12.  The  abolition  of  the  monopoly  priv- 
ilege of  issuing  money,  and  substituting 
therefor  a  system  of  direct  issuance  to  and 
by  the  people. 

Many  of  these  proposed  measures  we  be- 
lieve to  be  admirable,  and  most  of  them 
might  possibly  be  granted  without  a  sus- 
picion of  Socialism  being  attached  either  to 
the  petitioners  or  to  the  State  legislatures. 

THE    SOCIALIST    WAR    ON  THE 
AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF 
LABOR. 

The  Socialist  Party  in  the  United  States 
was  first  recognized  in  1888.  It  is  remark- 
able that  in  the  very  second  year  of  its 
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existence,  being  unable  to  gain  secret  con- 
trol of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
the  Socialist  Party  determined  to  destroy 
it,  and  for  that  purpose  erected  as  a  batter- 
ing-ram the  "Central  Labor  Federation" 
and  the  "Socialist  Trade  and  Labor  Alli- 
ance," officered  by  Socialists. 

After  a  useless  struggle  of  ten  years, 
spent  in  open  endeavor  to  destroy  the  trade 
unions,  the  Socialist  Labor  Party  split 
asunder,  the  minority,  under  De  Leon,  re- 
taining the  name  of  the  "Socialist  Labor 
Party,"  still  keeping  up  its  open  warfare 
against  the  great  body  of  union  working- 
men.  The  bolters,  forming  the  majority, 
organized  under  Eugene  V.  Debs  as  the 
"Socialist  Party." 

Against  the  earnest  protests  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor,  this  Debs  Social- 
ist Party,  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  its 
warfare  on  the  true  friends  of  labor,  organ- 
ized in  1902,  in  Denver,  Colorado,  under 
the  leadership  of  Debs,  Haggerty  and  Mc- 
Grady,  "The  American  Labor  Union," 
with  a  Socialist  platform,  and  at  once  affil- 
iated the  Western  Federation  of  Miners. 

The  Western  miners,  restless  and  aggres- 
sive, needed  but  little  of  the  leaven  of 
Socialism  to  arouse  them  to  open  acts  of 
violence,  and  the  deeds  of  riot  and  blood- 
shed which  have  disgraced  the  states  of 
Colorado  and  Montana  are  laid  by  many 
thinking  men,  not  only  to  the  greed  of  em- 
ployers, but  also  to  the  agitation  of  Social- 
ist leaders. 

Some  labor-agitators  have  argued  them- 
selves into  the  belief  that  unionism  is  a 
failure,  and  that  workingmen  for  self-pro- 
tection must  seize  upon  and  control  the 
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government.  Such  men  have  ceased  to  be 
labor-leaders,  and  have  become,  in  reality, 
nothing  but  Socialist  politicians.  Why  then, 
in  justice  to  trade  unions,  do  they  not  re- 
sign office  and  step  down  and  out  ?  Ambi- 
tion, perhaps,  and  fat  salaries,  forbid  it. 
They  retain  their  grasp  on  the  organiza- 
tions until,  as  in  Colorado,  the  local  unions 
are  completely  wrecked.  When  the  honest 
workingmen  finally  realize  that  they  are  be- 
ing used  as  stepping-stones  for  Socialist 
politicians,  and  that  Socialism  is  a  night- 
mare and  a  vain  revolution,  then  only  will 
peace  and  contentment  reign ;  and  the 
unions,  purged  of  Socialism,  will,  with  the 
moral  support  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  recover  their  good  standing  and 
be  recognized  again  as  a  great  force  in  the 
economic  progress  of  the  States. 

THE  RIGHTS   OF  PRIVATE  PROP- 
ERTY. 

The  Summary  tells  us:  "The  Socialist 
appeals  to  remove  these  evils  by  doing  away 
with  the  cause — private  ownership  in  the 
means  of  production. " 

Charles  Vail,  in  "Modern  Socialism"  (p. 
152),  reasons  in  this  manner:  "The  capital- 
ist is  able  to  appropriate  the  product  of 
labor  by  reason  of  his  ownership  of  cer- 
tain means  of  production.  Private  prop- 
erty, then,  in  the  instruments  of  production, 
is  unjust.  This  being  so,  the  removal  of 
the  cause  of  injustice  cannot  itself  be  un- 
just. The  confiscation  of  private  property 
in  the  means  of  production  is,  therefore, 
just."  Wonderful  logic!  Let  us  apply  it. 
The  Reverend  Vail  owns  a  truck  garden 
and  hires  Marx  at  a  fair  day's  wage  to 
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drive  to  town  and  sell  vegetables.  Marx 
pockets  the  proceeds  and  disappears  with 
the  horse.  When  arrested  by  Vail,  he  is 
astonished,  and  says:  "What  is  the  trouble 
now  ?  I  am  acting  for  the  supervisors.  The 
horse,  you  know,  is  a  private  means  of  pro- 
duction ;  and  did  you  not  recently  prove  to 
us  that  confiscation  of  private  property  in 
the  means  of  production  is  just?" 

Lawrence  Gronlund,  in  the  "Co-opera- 
tive Commonwealth"  (p.  230),  says:  "Ev- 
eryone who  pockets  gain  without  rendering 
an  equivalent  to  society,  is  a  criminal.  Ev- 
ery millionaire  is  a  criminal.  Everyone  who 
masses  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  a 
criminal.  Every  president  of  a  company, 
with  nominal  duties,  if  his  salary  is  but 
one  thousand  dollars,  is  a  criminal.  Every- 
one who  lends  a  hundred  dollars  and  ex- 
pects one  hundred  and  six  in  return,  is  a 
criminal. " 

Man  has  a  natural  right  to  his  life  and 
to  the  means  by  which  his  life  and  that  of 
his  posterity  may  be  preserved.  This  right 
is  inalienable  and  goes  before  any  right 
which  State  society  may  claim  over  him. 
The  family  of  which  man  is  the  head  is  in 
itself  a  perfect  society,  and  forms  the  or- 
ganized unit  of  which  civil  society  is  com- 
posed. 

But  land  and  the  means  of  production 
form  the  chief  natural  means  by  which  man 
preserves  his  life  and  transmits  living  to 
his  posterity.  Hence,  man  has,  independent 
of  government  or  co-operative  association, 
a  perfect  natural  right  to  land  and  the 
means  of  production.  The  land  which  he 
has  cultivated,  and  the  instrument  which 
he  has  created,  become,  as  it  were,  identified 
with  himself.    He  has  a  right  to  possess 
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them  securely,  to  exclude  others,  and  to 
transmit  them  to  his  children.  But  this  is 
private  ownership  of  the  means  of  produc- 
tion ;  and  hence  man  has  a  right  to  private 
ownership  in  the  means  of  production. 

It  will  not  do  for  Socialists  to  object  that 
the  earth  and  the  fulness  thereof  has  been 
given  to  the  whole  human  race;  and,  there- 
fore, he  who  owns  a  part  robs  all  the  rest. 
The  earth,  it  is  true,  has  been  given  to  the 
whole  human  race,  but  individual  owner- 
ship depends  upon  occupancy,  intention  to 
use,  cultivation,  work,  and  such  other  hu- 
man actions  as  make  for  rational  division. 

If  private  ownership  in  the  means  of 
production  were  once  abolished,  the  world's 
order  and  thrift  would  vanish.  Man's 
strongest  incentive  to  work  is  selfishness. 
He  puts  forth  his  best  energies  only  to  in- 
crease for  himself  and  family  his  private 
store  of  wealth,  happiness  or  glory.  With 
the  abolition  of  private  ownership  in  the 
means  of  production  the  opportunity  of  pro- 
ducing for  private  exchange  would  disap- 
pear and  human  energy  become  stagnant. 
The  ploughman  would  not  till  the  soil,  the 
miner  use  his  drill,  or  the  woman  her 
needle.  Dulness,  listlessness  and  idleness 
would  reign  supreme. 

PUBLIC   OWNERSHIP— THE  GOAL 
OF  SOCIALISM. 

Mr.  Lee,  to  sum  up  his  views,  says :  "In 
a  single  phrase,  Socialism  means  public 
ownership  of  the  means  of  production,  and 
working  class  control  of  the  government." 

"The  American  Labor  Journal,"  Butte, 
Montana,  February  19th,  1903,  in  an  ed- 
itorial, says:  "The  supreme  test  (of  So- 
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cialism)  is  whether  a  person  believe  in  the 
complete  overthrow  of  the  present  wage 
system,  and  the  substitution  therefor  of  the 
co-operative  commonwealth.  You  may  be 
a  Protestant,  a  Catholic,  or  of  no  religion 
at  all,  but  if  you  believe  in  this,  you  are  a 
Socialist." 

It  is  not  strange  that  in  "green"  Socialist 
literature  and  in  works  for  "beginners"  the 
writers  on  Socialism  say  little  on  the  moral 
side  of  public  ownership,  and  scarcely  a 
word  regarding  the  barriers  which  must 
impede  its  accomplishment. 

A  co-operative  commonwealth,  owning 
and  working  all  the  land  in  the  world,  own- 
ing and  managing  all  the  means  of  produc- 
tion in  the  world !  Stop  to  think  of  it !  How 
could  the  co-operative  association  get  pos- 
session? Certainly  not  by  purchase.  There 
is  not  enough  money  in  the  world  to  buy 
a  small  part  of  it.  And  what  would  money 
avail  ?  In  this  co-operative  society  the  only 
medium  of  exchange  would  be  time-checks 
for  work  done. 

Hence,  the  Socialist  society  would  acquire 
all  by  confiscation.  The  "Worker,"  New 
York,  July  5th,  1903,  says:  "Compensa- 
tion! who  are  they,  the  drones  of  society, 
to  talk  to  us,  the  disinherited,  of  compen- 
sation, when  we  resolve  to  enter  into  pos- 
session of  that  which  is  our  own?" 

PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP  OF  ALL  THE 
MEANS  OF  PRODUCTION  IS 
IMPOSSIBLE. 

Universal  ownership  is  the  acme  of  So- 
cialists. How  they  sigh  for  it !  How  glib- 
ly they  talk  of  it!  It  matters  not  that  it 
has  been  tried  in  various  Socialistic  so- 
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cieties  and  has  failed.  Universal  public 
ownership  must  come,  say  they,  and  come 
to  stay.  But,  in  spite  of  their  prophecies,  it 
will  not  come  at  all.    And  why? 

Because  it  is  impossible. 

Ownership  means  something.  It  means 
the  right  to  possess,  to  occupy,  without  let 
or  hinderance.  But  a  universal  co-operative 
society  could  not  use  such  right  in  all  the 
instruments  of  production ;  as  lands,  mines, 
factories  and  waterways. 

It  could  not  use  the  right  by  leasing;  for 
the  old  order  of  private  ownership  would 
soon  revert.  And  the  very  attempt  at  leas- 
ing the  best  sources  of  production  would 
be  followed  by  scenes  more  disgraceful  than 
those  witnessed  at  the  opening  of  certain 
Western  domains. 

The  Socialist  society  could  not  use  its 
right  by  becoming  sole  employer;  for  this 
supposes  a  tyranny  that  would  not  be  en- 
dured for  a  single  day.  Individual  liberty, 
personal  freedom,  is  what  a  man  cherishes 
most  in  life.  Who,  then,  would  cheerfully 
resign  himself  to  be  dictated  to  by  a  board 
of  political  administrators  and  permit  them 
to  regulate  his  pursuit,  his  employment,  his 
place  of  abode,  his  hours  of  labor,  the  size 
of  his  room,  the  cut  of  his  coat,  and  the 
quality  of  his  salt.  And  against  the  society 
as  sole  employer  there  could  be  no  appeal, 
for  the  government  over  persons  would 
cease,  and  only  the  administration  of  things 
remain;  and  the  administration  of  things 
would  be  administered  by  selfish  political 
administrators. 

Hence,  it  is  evident  that  common  uni- 
versal ownership  will  remain  forever  nought 
but  an  iridescent  dream. 
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SOCIALIZED     PRODUCTION  AND 
DISTRIBUTION. 

Socialists  seek  public  ownership  solely 
for  the  sake  of  public  production  and  equal 
distribution. 

As  to  public  production:  This  demands 
public  ownership;  but  we  have  seen  that 
public  ownership  is  impossible  and  could 
be  attempted  only  by  confiscation  or  rob- 
bery. The  Socialist  tells  us  that  taking 
from  those  who  possess  the  means  of  pro- 
duction is  not  robbery.  But  he  is  wrong, 
and  it  would  be  easy  to  convince  him  by 
putting  him  into  possession  of  something 
productive. 

As  for  the  advantages  of  public  produc- 
tion: What  are  they?  They  consist  in  a 
lessening  of  the  cost  of  production,  in  the 
cheapening  of  the  selling  price,  the  doing 
away  with  competition,  the  avoidance  of 
waste,  the  better  regulation  of  supply  and 
demand.  But  these  same  advantages  are 
even  now  secured,  in  great  part,  by  the 
unpopular  trusts  and  monopolies.  Of  the 
disadvantages  of  public  production,  the  So- 
cialist says  never  a  word.  What  of  the 
want  of  incentive  to  labor?  What  of  the 
old  adage,  "What  is  everybody's  business 
is  nobody's  work?"  The  result  of  public 
production,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  would 
not  suffice  to  supply  the  people  with  even 
the  necessaries  of  life.  It  was,  we  believe, 
a  spirit  of  indifference  for  the  public  good 
that  destroyed  the  several  Communist  so- 
cieties founded  in  the  United  States,  and 
this  same  spirit,  we  believe,  would  quickly 
compass  the  downfall  of  the  most  happily 
organized  co-operative  association  on  earth. 

As  to  equal  distribution:    Upon  this 
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rock  Socialism  would  surely  split  asunder. 
Granted,  something  were  produced,  how 
could  it  be  amicably  and  equally  distribu- 
ted? What  rule,  measure,  or  standard, 
could  be  found  to  satisfy  the  claimants?  To 
divide  up  equally  amongst  all  the  workers 
would  never  do,  for  some  work  twice  as 
hard  as  others ;  to  distribute  according  to 
diligence  would  not  satisfy,  for  some  la- 
borers are  skilled  and  accomplish  more  and 
better  results;  to  distribute  according  to 
need  would  create  endless  trouble,  for  no 
committee  could  determine,  with  satisfac- 
tion to  the  claimants,  the  needs  of  super- 
visors, professional  men,  mechanics  in  each 
trade,  of  women  and  of  children,  and  of 
all,  in  sickness  and  in  health,  in  joy  and  in 
sadness ;  to  distribute  by  Marx's  "average 
work,"  or  Bebel's  "simple  hour"  would 
make  no  allowance  for  skill  or  diligence; 
to  distribute  by  rotation  in  office  would  be 
ridiculous. 

It  remains  evident,  then,  that  no  satisfac- 
tory standard  could  be  found  for  equal  dis- 
tribution; and,  therefore,  both  Socialized 
production  and  Socialized  distribution  must 
ever  remain  as  chimeras  to  entertain  the 
fancy  of  Socialist  dreamers. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  SOCIALISM  IN 
AMERICA. 

The  "Worker"  tells  us  that  Socialism  has 
made  rapid  progress  in  the  United  States, 
and  that,  from  two  thousand  and  sixty- 
eight  votes  in  1888,  it  polled  ninety-one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-nine 
votes  in  1898.  But,  we  ask,  what  theory 
was  ever  invented,  no  matter  how  absurd, 
in  politics,  religion  or  science,  that  has  not 
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made  rapid  progress  in  our  country?  False 
doctrines  sweep  on  with  a  swash  and  a 
swirl.  Time,  however,  is  the  great  re- 
storer, and  wisdom  reverts  to  the  masses. 
And  if  the  progress  of  Socialism  be  some- 
what retarded  by  the  cartoonist  who  pre- 
sents the  Socialist  as  bushy-whiskered  and 
dangerous,  let  us  remember  that  the  same 
artist  has  often  grown  witty  at  the  expense 
of  more  sacred  persons. 

THE  INWARDNESS  OF  SOCIALISM. 

Enrico  Ferri,  the  famous  Italian  Social- 
ist, quoting  from  Virchow,  the  great  Ger- 
man scientist  who  scouted  Darwinism,  says : 
"Socialism  is  nothing  but  a  logical  and 
vital  corollary,  in  part  of  Darwinism,  in 
part  of  Spencerian  evolution."  Darwinism 
sets  up  a  theory  now  rejected  by  leading 
scientists,  but  held  to  implicitly  and  confi- 
dently by  Socialists.  It  teaches,  or  rather 
guesses  (for  the  connecting  links  are  want- 
ing) that  man  has  gradually  evolved  from 
vegetable  to  microbe,  from  microbe  to  ani- 
mal, and  from  animal  to  man. 

Assuming  the  Darwinian  theory  as  an 
established  fact,  Socialists  maintain  that, 
as  in  natural  bodies,  physical  conditions  are 
the  result  of  struggle  for  existence,  so  also 
in  the  social  order  all  institutions,  as  mar- 
riage, religion  and  the  State,  are  but  the 
outcome  of  the  present  struggle  for  food 
and  clothing.  From  this  struggle,  they  tell 
us,  arise  all  the  ills  of  society.  The  strong 
necessarily  oppress  the  weak.  In  marriage, 
man  oppresses  the  woman;  in  the  State, 
rulers  oppress, the  people;  and,  for  this  end, 
institute  religion  as  an  ally  to  hold  the 
masses  in  subjection.   Hence,  they  conclude 
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that  the  remedy  for  present  evils  lies  in 
a  change  from  private  ownership  and  man- 
agement of  the  means  of  production  to  pub- 
lic ownership  and  management.  But,  as 
public  ownership  and  management  cannot 
subsist  under  a  government  over  persons, 
government  over  persons  must  cease,  and 
only  the  administration  of  things  remain. 
Here,  then,  we  have  the  key,  and  under- 
stand the  basis  of  Socialist  contentions. 

On  this  subject  let  us  hear  the  world- 
wide authorities — Marx,  Engels  and  Her- 
ron. 

Marx  says:  'The  life  process  of  society, 
which  is  based  on  the  process  of  material 
production,  does  not  strip  off  its  mystical 
veil  until  it  is  treated  as  production  by 
freely  associated  men." 

Engels,  in  "Socialism,  Utopian  and 
Scientific,"  writes:  "The  materialistic  con- 
ception of  history  proceeds  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  production  and,  next  to  produc- 
tion, the  exchange  of  products,  is  the 
groundwork  of  every  social  order.  *  *  * 
The  means  for  the  removal  of  discovered 
abuses  must  be  latent  and  more  or  less  de- 
veloped in  the  changed  conditions  of  pro- 
duction." 

George  D.  Herron  teaches :  "The  world's 
sentiments  and  religions,  its  laws  and 
morals,  its  arts  and  literature,  are  all  rooted 
in  the  struggle  between  classes  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  food  supply." 

Hence,  as  Scientific  Socialism  is  founded 
on  Darwinism,  and  teaches  that  man  is  but 
the  creature  of  his  present  environments, 
it  can  see  no  other  cure  for  the  evils  of  so- 
ciety than  a  complete  revolution  in  all  its 
parts,  i.  e.,  in  the  family,  religion  and  the 
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State.  This  revolution  will  be  crowned  with 
success,  they  tell  us,  when  the  change  has 
been  made  from  private  to  public  owner- 
ship of  the  means  of  production.  But  it 
matters  not  where  the  battle  begins,  so  the 
war  goes  on. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

We  have  examined  Mr.  Lee's  synopsis 
of  Socialism  in  America;  we  have  exam- 
ined it  in  the  light  of  the  evidence  pro- 
posed for  our  consideration — the  writings 
of  the  Socialist  founders,  expounders  and 
promoters.  We  have  found  the  summary 
misleading..  Mr.  Davis  Goldstein,  the  ex- 
Socialist  leader  of  Massachusetts,  who  is 
certainly  well  posted  in  Socialism,  says: 
"The  Socialism  of  America  and  the  Social- 
ism of  Germany,  France,  Italy,  England, 
etc.,  are  one  and  the  same.  Socialists  seek 
the  establishment  of  the  principles  em- 
bodied in  the  teachings  of  Marx,  Engels, 
Ferri,  Bax,  Herron  and  a  host  of  others  of 
international  standing.  To  these  teachings 
the  modern  Socialist  movement  is  irrevo- 
cably committed." 

Judged  by  the  light  of  these  teachings, 
the  American  Socialist  is  suspected  of 
anarchy ;  he  seeks  to  destroy  the  family ; 
he  seeks  to  abolish  religion ;  he  is  unfriend- 
ly to  the  government  under  which  he  lives ; 
he  would  destroy  the  rights  of  private  prop- 
erty ;  he  would  urge  the  public  confiscation 
of  the  land  and  the  means  of  production, 
and  counsel  an  insane  attempt  at  public 
production  and  equal  distribution. 

The  man  with  distorted  vision  sees  all 
things  out  of  proportion.  It  is  the  same 
with  the  Socialist.    By  too  much  brooding 
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over  the  evils  of  society,  his  ideas  are 
gone  awry,  and  the  means  he  proposes  for 
the  betterment  of  the  world  are  illusory. 
As  the  virgin  soil  reflects  not  only  the  beau- 
tiful and  useful,  but  also  the  rank  and  the 
poisonous,  so  also  human  society  mirrors 
not  only  the  virtues  of  men  as  exemplified 
in  religion,  patriotism,  wealth,  arts  and  the 
sciences,  but  also  their  vices,  as  manifested 
in  blasphemy,  greed,  sycophancy  and  igno- 
rance. Men  must  be  taken  as  they  are,  not 
as  we  would  have  them  to  be. 

The  Socialist  is  a  dreamer — a  failure  in 
the  imperfect  world  in  which  he  lives,  he 
would  become  an  angel  in  a  perfect  world 
of  his  own  creation.  He  sings  liberty, 
when  all  the  world  knows  that  we  enjoy 
liberty  unrestrained;  he  talks  of  equal 
wealth  to  men  who  long  to  be  richer  than 
others ;  he  prates  of  social  equality  to  those 
who,  in  their  hearts,  despise  it.  Every 
man  thinks  himself  to  be  better  than  some 
others.  The  ruler  and  the  preacher,  the 
man  of  the  avenue,  the  secret  society  man 
with  his  badge,  the  soldier  with  his  button, 
the  farmer  with  his  goodly  horse,  the  me- 
chanic with  his  superior  tools,  the  woman 
with  a  flower  in  her  bonnet,  the  girl  with 
her  well-dressed  doll,  and  the  boy  with  his 
willow  bat,  could  not  be  induced  to  live  in 
a  society  where  there  would  be  no  distinc- 
tions. This  world  is  too  flat,  too  stale,  as  it 
is,  for  the  great  masses.  In  spite  of  Gron- 
lund's  sneer,  every  man  wishes  to  be  a 
"gentleman/'  and  every  woman  a  "lady." 

The  man  of  sense  looks  upon  both  the 
bright  and  the  dark  side  of  human  affairs. 
He  puts  his  hand  forth  to  what  is  possible, 
and  works  at  the  things  which  are.  The 
human  kind  progressed  apace  before  the 
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birth  of  Socialism,  and  it  shall  continue  to 
progress  when  Socialism  is  heard  of  no 
more. 

The  evils  of  society  are  great,  and  need 
not  be  magnified.  But  the  betterment  of 
the  workingman  and  the  happiness  of  the 
poor  lie  not  in  the  destruction  of  the  fam- 
ily, religion  and  the  state,  but  in  education, 
in  virtuous  living,  in  the  organization  of 
labor  for  the  enforcement  of  just  demands. 

With  the  philosophy  of  patience,  with 
Christian  fortitude,  bearing  cheerfully  the 
share  of  suffering  which  cannot  be  avoid- 
ed, in  full  confidence  of  a  better  world 
where  justice  shall  be  equally  distributed, 
man  can  make  of  this  earth — if  not  Utopia 
— at  least  a  home  of  peace  and  content- 
ment. 

In  vain  do  Socialists  rage  against  re- 
ligion. Without  religion  man  is  again  a 
pagan,  more  lustful  than  the  animal,  more 
cruel  than  the  beast.  The  Church  the 
enemy  of  the  workingman !  Her  material 
edifice  is  built  by  his  wages,  her  altar  is 
served  by  his  sons,  her  victim  is  Jesus,  the 
carpenter,  son  of  our  common  Father.  The 
Church  lies  close  to  the  heart  of  the  work- 
ingman. It  is  his  conservatory  of  music, 
his  gallery  of  art,  his  rostrum  of  eloquence, 
his  forum  of  equal  rights,  where  rich  and 
poor,  learned  and  ignorant,  kneel .  side  by 
side  in  humble  adoration  at  the  sacred  ban- 
quet. In  vain  do  Socialists  malign  the 
Church,  impugn  her  motives,  and  slander 
her  ministers.  The  Church  knows  no  fear, 
for  she  is  built  upon  a  rock.  She  rebukes 
alike  the  heartless  employer  and  the  blatant 
Socialist,  the  cruel  tyrant  and  the  iniquitous 
rebel.  Her  methods  are  conservative  and 
constructive ;  those   of   Socialism,  radical 
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and  destructive.  Her  Pontiffs,  guided  by 
the  bright  lights  of  faith  and  reason,  have 
penetrated  the  very  soul  of  Socialism,  and 
have  condemned  it  as  iniquitous  and  utterly 
opposed  (o  Christianity.  And,  be  it  said 
with  pride,  around  her  standard  rally  all 
that  is  best  in  humanity — the  Protestant 
for  sake  of  his  bible,  the  Jew  for  his  law, 
the  married  man  for  his  wife,  the  father 
for  his  child,  the  owner  for  his  property, 
the  citizen  for  his  liberty,  and  the  patriot 
for  sake  of  his  native  land.  Again  and 
again,  the  Church  raises  her  warning  voice 
and  calls  upon  rulers  and  governments  to 
befriend  the  laboring  class  and  the  poor  by 
the  enactment  of  laws  regulating  wages, 
the  hours  of  toil,  and  the  condition  of  work- 
shops. In  many  lands  her  voice  is  heeded 
and  the  condition  of  the  workingman  is 
happy  and  prosperous.  Her  heart  is  with 
all  humanity.  But  her  heart  of  hearts  is 
with  the  honest  workingman.  In  every 
age,  under  every  sky,  she  has  supported  his 
just  claims  and  blessed  his  labors.  The 
Church  receives  him  at  his  birth,  counsels 
him  in  his  manhood,  soothes  him  on  his 
bed  of  pain,  and  directs  his  dying  eyes  to 
heaven.  And  for  these  blessings,  whilst  a 
spark  of  Christian  faith  remains  on  earth, 
the  children  of  men,  learned  and  ignorant, 
rich  and  poor,  hail  her — Mother,  thrice 
blessed !  Hope  of  the  downtrodden !  Light 
of  the  world! 
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